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ABSTRACT , 

This.«paper on the future of preservice teacher ■ 

education examines the question of whether a crisis exists today in 
schools and in teacher education. It is noted that judgments vary, 
qiven different perspectives and vantage points for observation , -and 
tnal a reliable assessment of the current health of schooling and 
teacher education is difficult. Possible future directions f or . 
teacher education are suggested, and discernable condit ons and 
events on the horizon are examined. A major conclusion is that the 
onlv wav heightened .or extended expectations can reasonably be 
accommodated are through more formalized and shared responsibilities 

S s with other socially responsible parties. No major reform 
is envisioned in initial teacher education. Emphasis in this paper is 
cLced on a multi-faceted approach to incremental, improvements in the 
quality of teachei-s and teaching. Strategies for improving the 
quality of teaching are identified: (1) improve methods and 
procedures for recruiting and selecting teachers; (2) upgrade the 
quality of and/or extend, programs for preparing teachers, (3; 
improve evaluation of teachers and teacher education programs; and 
(4) critically reexamine teachers' role expectations and school 
conditions. (JD) 
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OVERVIEW * ~ v o 

This paper is concerned with the preservice education of teachers. It begins by • 
first examining the 'question of whether a crisis exists today in schools and in teacher , 
education. The picture, is not; altogether clear and judgements vary given different 

^perspectives and vantage points for observation. Even if we could reliably assess and 
portray the current health of schooling and teacher education, future events are likely - 
to soon alter this picture. This paper is intended to Suggest possible future directions 
for teacher education and thus sore attention to discernable conditions and events on 
the horizon is the next matter eBusiness in the paper. A major conclusion is that the 
only way heightened or extended expectations can reasonably be accomodated are through 

N ^formalized and shared responsibilities by those in schools with others. -This suggests 

some role alterations for many teachers. 

Nameless, no major refom is envisioned in initial teacher education. Htophasis 
in the paper is placed rather on a .iti-faceted approach to incremental iaprove^ts in 
the quality of teachers ana teaching. ' R=ur major strategies for proving the quality 
of teaching are identified, Tnese include: 1, proving methods and procedures for re- 
opting a* selecting teachers, 2) upgrading the quality of and/or extending program _ 
for preparing teachers, 3, proving the evaluation of teachers and programs which pre- 
pare th^n and 4) engaging in a critical reexamination of the role-expectations for tea- 
chers and the school conditions in which they work. 

The General Heal'th of Schooling 

one way to guage the general i»paot of education, provided in our public schools is 
to examine it relative to the education provided in other contrary societies. A 
eo-» contention is that our p^lic school curricula are not as rigorous as those pro- 
vided students, especially secondary students, in other highly industrialized country. 
On the other hand our public schools educate a higher percentage of youth to a hrgher 
level o, educationa! achieve than any other oo^try in the world. HodgK^son <1982, 
elaborates on this point: 
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- fading scores are improving in most of the manor cities m 
the United States, and most math scores- are showing improve- 
ment as wsll. This is not a consequence of any ideological 
shift, nor of "back-to-basic" advocates (anyone who visits 
schools knows that the commttment to basic skills never 
declined in most schools) , but rather to better school 
management and better training and retraining of teacners 

However, as we move toward educating "the last eUWH*» 
most difficult environments and the lowest ability and * 
achievement 'levels- costs go ud to very high levels No 
agency, from the president to Congress has told us wncm to 
nSS. Until someone does, we must ^continue the mission 
we ha<3e been given. It is increasingly clear that we are 
doing, an outstanding job with our current missions Every 
, one in the "top three quarters" may not perform as well as 
did the "top quarter" who graduated from high school in 
1950, : but it is impossible for everyone to perform above 
' average.' (Hodgkinson, 1982: 42) 

I found the testimony of Gary Fenstermacher before the ©omission 
to be' most insightful. As you recall he made the point that debate 
over the purposes of our public schools and the results which they 
achieve is hardly new. It has gone on from the time of Thomas Jefferson, 
through Horace Mann, John Dewey, and James Conant. Fenstermacher made 

the following point: 

What is, I believe, different about the debate we *re now" 
engaged in is that it is taking place at state and federal 
levels rather than primarily at local and state levels. 
iHs magnSSd and emphasized by print and broadcast media 
< which exercise enormous national influence. And this is the 
Srst time in history that we have argued the issues with so 
mucn concrete data from testing and evaluation P^ams. 
The combination of national scale, influential "«uar** 
voluminous data contribute to our peroe ^^\^5m 
may be worse than ever. Yet it may also be that schooling 
is rather much like it has always been, doing pretty much 
** IfnaTSways done, with only the context and surround- 
circumstances different from . 
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• H e goes on to make two related points. First he contends that a 
great amount of what any young person learns or fails to learn is 
attributable to factors outside the control of schools and teachers. 
This "seems to be to be ultimate cotnon sense? The powerful influence 
of peer group afflictions is but one example of this. He also notes 
the gradual erosion of services to the education of youth by other 
social institutions such as the hone, community, and work place. The 
consequence of this has been a. considerably augmented school curric- 
ulum; one which concerns' itself with much more than the acquisition of 
cognitive skills. He concludes then th*t the "crisis in learning" may 
well not be as profound and pervasive as many would have us believe. 
, contentions about the state of the health of schools may be as much - 
reflections on, the nation,' s state of health and the nature of our social 
condition. 

Soma historical perspective is also helpful here. Schlecty (1982) 
notes; for example, that it was but a little over thirty years ago, to 
1950, that only 21 of our states required elementary teachers to have a « 
bacculeaureate degree. Even with those low standards he points out that 
there were many teachers who were still underqualified and teachihg with 
non-standard certificates. This statistic stands to somewhat stark, 
contrast to the"' condition that exists today where the majority of teachers 
to public school possess n Q t only a bachelors but a masters degree. 
While the impact of this considerably extended education for WhersX ^ 
is unclear, one could nonetheless make a strong case on rational grounds 
that the education of teacher has proved considerably to a relatively 
short time. 
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Teacher Education: The State of the Art 



" ? if we are not all together clear about the state of the health of 

schooling^, a similar uncertainty exists relative to initial teacher 

education. This writer was a cc~investigator in a recent national . - 

survey of policies and practices in preservice teacher education 

(Joyce', Yarger, & Howey, 1977) . At that time 1 was able to extrapolate 

two different, -even conflicting, scenarios from the sane data base: 

Scenario One'i Education professors generally are familiar^ * ■ >> 

with "the daily activity, tue curriculum issues, and «ie pro- 
blems of schools. -Education students genera lly _ are able to 
practice in classroom situations throughout the?r ^tial 
preparation. These same students, at the completion °J ^eir„ 
proqrams generally are satisfied. They perceive themselves ^ 
S^tLt to tegin teaching. In spi* of co^on retrench- 
ments in personnel and resources, individual faculty are 
continuing to refine and even expand curricular of ferongs . 
to accomodate changes in the schools. 

Scenario Two/ For all "their prior experience, and current 
rSSari^in schools, professor.- gjnerallyappear to in- 
fluence but minimally those Changes ^%°^.f£*f'^ . 
For all their experiences in schools, student teachers re- 
cSvf LfSriotic^general feedback about their develop- 
ment? Fcr^ll their^nfidence, a high attrition rate of^ 
beginning teachers suggests many may well a f ^st. sense 
of confidence. The beginning teacher may be ready to teach 
S Se suburban school? his or her readiness to assume 
responsibility in many schools in the core of ^^^cities 
if more questionable. Beginning teachers generally appear 
SiSS ril^repared n^^ally ^»S^SSS^ 
those problems attendant to the economically disadvantaged 
' or^uS^ different. While ±eacher education professors 
SpenTmorrtLe in counseling, advising, and te achang under- 
' gduates than they are generally given for^re 
is little individual or collective effort ^ 
oractice. The empirical data to support what is done an 
Se^cetSiSSgis-ndiuinal. Coherent and cc^rehensive 
pSgr^reform, such as that initiated by many institutions 
undone "carpetency-based" umbrella, has rarely been 
SSved, and it appears that mcnentum for such effort has 
been lost. (Howey et.al. , 1978: 7,8) 
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While accredition standards and certification requifenents have 
contributed to a relative hcnogeneity in terns of the organization 
and structure of teacher education programs in this country, there 
nonetheless remains a considerable diversity in terms of bo*. Uie . 
type and-cjoality of programs offered. There are over 1300 institutions 
;of higher education which offer programs of initial teacher education. 
These institutions range from basically one person 'faculties in small 
private institutions, to large comprehensiye colleges where teacher 
education is the primary program, to programs' nested in colleges 
within multi-versity settings". Cy* (1981) identifies 8 different ^pes 
of institutions which prepare teachers in Table One below. 
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Table 1 A 

Estimates of Education Degree Production 
and Number of SCQP Faculty 



Category 



Percent of 
Population 



Education Degrees " 
Number . " Percent of 
Total 



SCDE Faculty . 
Number Percent of 
-Total 



1. Public Doctoral Level institution 

2. Private Doctoral Level Institution 

3. Public Masters Level, Main Campus 

4. Public Regional Masters Level 

5. Private Masters Level " 

/ 

6. Public Bachelors Level, Main Campus 

7. Public Regional Bachelors Level 

8. Private Bachelors Level 



* Combined with> Category 4 
'** combined, with Category 7 
A Taken from 



' 8.2 


91', 450 


'28.8 


11,380 


33.6 * - 

5 




3,7 


18,475 


• 5,8 • 


1,568 , 


4.6 . 


i 

as 
l 


18,0 


134,437 


42.3 


15,051* 


44.5 




2,3 


6,962 


2.2 


N.A. 


N.A. 




20.4 


31,062 


9,8 


2,503 


7.4 ' 




4.9 


9,312 


2.9 ' 


807** 


2,4- 




1.9 


1,800 


.6' 


m.h. ■ 


N.A. 




40.6 


24,112 


7.6 


2,532 


7.5 





/ 



p. 16 
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.» \ As can be seen f ran' these data there are clearly identifiable 
categories ' of teacher education ^sa^tioas based on demographic , 
characteristics. It appears that -the .preparation of teachers is largely 
a function of public institutions and especially those -which offer . 
doctqral and masters level programs as well-. ^ 

There seems little doublt that there are more teacher education 
-programs 'in. existence then are needed. Certainly , *>ne of the strategies 
towards improved teacher education is increased quality control and a 
' general reduction of .the marginal or (at the lower end) poorly equipped 
institutions which prepare ^teachers. 

This is not to. say that .there is a widespread teacher surplus -at 
the present €ime. While many districts a^e still forced 'to cut back 
teachers (especially elementary and secondary teachers) because of a 
combination of reduced student enrolls and economic retrenchment, 
, there areWr districts. where there are major teacher shortages, 
number of new teachers entering the field each year has dropped from 
, over 300,000 in 1972 to approximately 170,000 in 1980 (Cronin, 1982). 
' ^ Shortages of qualified teachers of science, mathematics, industrial arts, . 

vocation^, and agricultural , educaUon are corner* • The specter of pro- 
' visional credentials" comon in the baby boom of" the 50 appears on the 
. horizon again. There are also considerable dislocations in terms of ' 
the types of teachers needed in different geographic regions, and the , 
jdnds of persons pursuing a particular teacher role. Cronin makes this 
observation relative to the problems of attracting competent teachers 
(this is a matter which will be discussed in rrore detail later) and the 
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iirprovement pf teacher education: \ * 

If reform requires adding requirements, the best time may be 
during surpluses of enthusiastic prospects to a profession, 
* - * But if candidates are in short supply, the addition of new . 

hurdles or a longer training time may -actually contribute to - 
future shortage^. * . *' * 

The'payment of teachers by law and tradition and more recently 
by contract does not generally permi^ a' "free market' type ot- 
'ccVrSuti^If n*th teachers can double their income by be- 
. carSg ccnputef- prograrmers, few schools can alter the pay 
^ scales either to hold or to lure them bade into the classroom. 
Economists deplore the rigidities of teacher salary scales . 
for the lack of responsiveness to market ^^^'Jf - • 
question is what types pf reform can be made, in the 1980 s 
when salaries lag behinS cost of lifmg ^creases and sur- , 
pluses of^lified candidates fadeWy, % (Crown, 1981: 14,15) 

^ \ ., 

The Immediate Future ^ ., 

While it is.cbvious we do notjhave a entirely clear picture of the 
\ state of the art either in schools or in programs, of teacher education , 
at the present time, we can be Assured that conditions and events on 
the iimediate Horizon may well call for changes. . Kna t of the future? 
What^re some- of '.the conditions which are^likely to have iirpliqaticns 
for modifications in schqol curricula and .programs pf teacher education? 
; HCdgkinson (1982) notes that -there are definite trends denographically . 
■ that will affect schools:" First, -there is the patterh of increased 
, birthrates and m~ migration in the West and Southwest regions of the ^ 
United States, with a concomitant decrease arid out- migration- in the-New \ 
. England area and the frost belt around 'the great'lakes." The question ' \ 
\ of where increased revenues will come to. support the rapidly growing 
school enrollments in different portions of the sun' belt is compounded 
. by the fact that less than 2Q years ago 60 percent and mom of households 
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in the United States had at least one child in public schools. That 
figure is now less than 30 percent and this does not suggest strong 
political support for schools. Yet another discernible factor is that 
the increase in birthrates is mainly in our minority populations. 
Hodgkinson predicts -dramatic increases ^ the 1980's^for Blacks, Spanish, 
American Indians, and Orientals, In theVan time births for caucasions 
have dropped fron 3.6 million to 2.6 million^per year. The inplications 
of these trends are manifold. ThTdramatic increase in minority births 
relative to the caucasion popula^on stands- in stark contrast to the 
fact that 97 percent of teacher edncteoh candidates are monolingual and 
in many ways provincial, .'in reporting on our Preservice study,, we con- 
cluded the following with respect to the typical teacher candidate*:. 

A discussion with, this average teacher candidate about her 
• : background creates " several impressions. One is of provin- 
cialism.. She tends to come from a. small f^° r J^.* , 
rural" area. She and her colleagues are clearly monolingual, 
with only three percent stating that they could use either 
Danish or French as a medium for fraction (fewer than 
one percent specified any other language). Five out of six 
of the students attended college in their home rotate, with 
an amazing two-thirds attending college ^hin 100 miles of 
their hone. She and most of her colleagues selected their 
teacher training institution because of the PTOpare- that 
■ were available, the cost factor, convenience to heme, and 

Keppel (.1981) in a plea for more cogent policy ana. ..sis identifies 
four factors which he believes will increasingly play a role in the 
'future formation of educational policy development. The first of these 
is the 'increasing availability of data on the results of schooling. 
He underscores that i.t has been only recently that we have had measures 
of what pupils learn in comon school subjects across the country 
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(National Assessment of Educational Progress) . Thus for the first time 
trend line data in certain subjects exist as a measure of progress 
over tire and as' a way of setting targets for schools. The implication ; 
of this is that educational policies will increasingly have to be ' ! 

• justified on the basis of data that serve as indicators of quality. 

The second major factor he identifies is the increased unionization 
of educational personnel. Major policies and decisions -about education 
increasingly are subject to aspects of collective bargaining. 

A third factor he addresses is the. limited productivity which exists 
in" this countrv relative to other developed, industrial societies. The 
affects of this low productivity on our balance of trade/ the value of 
the dollar, and ite contribution to inflation are accutely obvious. 
Given the dissatisfaction with public schools in many sectors (setting 
aside the question of the extent to which this judgement is warranted) , 
one obvious implication of this diminished productivity is for those in 
institutions preparing teachers is to establish priorities relative to 
certaxrr,subjects and skills related to the problem, particularly the 
sciences' and engineering. Keppel suggests the following: 

To take part in a national effort to raise the rate of pro- 
^cSvitTby education and training will obviously require 
S^Xan jusfinstructicn in teaching methods on educational 
' toUc7 Scientific understanding and technical knowledge 
Willie neldSrtnese will presumably have to come from pro- 
SssorJ XlXse fields as well as from personnel from rndus- 
SS^service sectors of society. Forging new l^ksancl 
SperaSve programs will be necessary. Obviously, schools, 
SiSs Sd P deoartments of education, now on the defensive 
and under vigorous attack from many sectors of society, 
SSlTSS to^STa new strategy with regard to both intraum- 
vSi^d external relations. A continuation of present 
arrangements will result in further erosion of the academic 
standing and influence of the education profession. (Keppel, is«i. 
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A final factor which Keppel attends to is that of our interdependence 
with other societies in this global community. Issues that used to be 
described largely in domestic terms such as inflation, energy, pro- 
ductivity, and cultural development have now become integrally tied 
to conditions and events around the world. Once again this condition 
has multiple implications for both school and teacher education curricula. 

Certainly one cannot look to the future without at least mention 
of the personal computer. The hardware are economically feasible for 
many families at present and it is widely agreed that by the end of the ' 
1980 's the personal computer will be" a part of^most families'- lives in 
the United States. Hodgkinson predicts that the blossoming of software 
for the micro-<omputer in the 1980 's can be compared to the Gutenberg 
revolution in printed materials. John Dunworth spoke to the implications 
of this new technology for teacher education programs almost ten years 

ago when he said: 

Tomorrow's teacher's college can no longer bean annex to the 
'hallv of ivy. ' It cannot be dominated by university senates 
and elitist scholars. It must be more responsive and have 
greater expectations for both its students and the society it 
serves Our lip service to academic excellence must be re- 
placed with honest conmitment to the development of competencies... 

The problems in teacher education mil not be solved in the 
isolation of traditional academia. There, vision is too J^-ted, 
knowledge 'and professional expertise too tarnished with time, 
the almost absolute power too intoxicating. The world of 
work and the world of education must merge. 

VJhy cannot higher education go to the public schools { to the 
private sector, and to the community at large and builda 
program that involves each agency as a meaningful contributor 
to the total' process of teacher education? The vast know-how 
and resources of industry are virtually untapped. Modern ed- 
ucation, will depend upon technology, and the development of 
educational technology will depend upon creative, inquiring 
teachers and students working -side by side with industry s 
scientists, engineers, and workers. Industry can learn af*a 
teach in the same process.. (Dunworth, 1975: 18) 



This author (1982) in attesting to project a future agenda for 
research into teacher education portrayed a continuing weak, often 
volatile economy for the immediate future with a correlary heighten 
social unrest. The net result of these conditions will be >«ixed and 
broadened expectations for schools but with no great prospect for 
aug^nted resources, tfnile it is obviously difficult to predict how 
those in school will respond to these conditions in the years ahead, 
I suggested four possible responses as listed below: 

i ThPre will be greater enphasis on delineating those functions 
2S £ sSoof can rSonably and ^^f^^^ 
Sely outcome, especially in our larger cxties , 
formalized linkages between schools arid a ^JJe pro- 

provide ™^°\™* S ^l^% a ^l ^i^£> 
^Sch^S 

2. schools at all levels will ^^^^SJ^^ 

conrnunity center environments. 

3. Schools, especially at the elenentary level^ win 

be organized in different ways. Not^nly ^J^^ fferent 
explicit division of labor a^ng teachers , ^umny 

sasrsssj-t-'ss^sssst ^ * specific 

programs for specific students. 
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scares SSS-^assrss- 

teacliing. The increased ^^ z ^°!? ^benefits are in nany 
izations that salary increases an d job ^ 
respects tied to (.the perceived) le vel of g° £ f^ expanded 
petencTshould provide ^ft^lr W aS^rcxn 

Sitial preparation for teachers and a J relative 

inservice efforts which ^.^^^f^Sation in 
in nature. This could result xn wore ggj^stages of their 

By now it should be cfcvicus that fro, this voter's perspective 
(as ^ as that of several others, that the future «iU U*ely demand, 
a more «srative approach to the education of teaohers than exisrsat 
present. *. position tafcen here is that teaoher education cannot 
^ to evolve ta a relatively planned fashion/ neither are there 
real prospects. for, nor liKely »- of a ia 3 or revolution, .shears 
needed is an.orientati™^^^ 

— , frrmts an incremental and lllter- 

™ gg Quality of team ing on multiple fronts, m ^ 

„ • 4-hi= Tv>-»r Plans and policies for • 
related approach is stressed m this paper. Plans ^ 

strength**, ^ ^ """" 

future events *ich vdll effect schools should he built u^n a catholrc 
view of education and the. reception that there are no si^le nor easy 
solutions to proving teacher educate » end/or stronger relatac- 
ships hive to he forged hy thee ta instituUons of teacher educate 
^ mVf virh their colleagues in other parts of acad^a hut also m 

m^4- nccnrpSlv. itore extended in- 
the private sector as noted above. .Most assuredly, 

velvet by those in looal districts and ******* Prions rs 
. needed in the initial preparation of teachers. li^e, the need for 
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.state and regional coordination will become increasingly obvious. The 
cost and benefits associated with any change strategy should be weighed 
in terms of all role groups with a vested interest in teacher education. 
The question is neither whether a considerably expanded role is needed for 
those in higher education nor as others would suggest whether teacher 
education should be turned largely over, to the schools-but rather how . 
• new aiid hopefully itore powerful working relationships can be developed. • 
. There are critical responsibilities, which can be extended for both parties. 
I suggest that the -major strategies for enhancing 'the quality of 
teaching aye interrelated and at least four in number, The first of 
these has to do with improving the recruitment and selection of teachers 
into teacher education/ An alarming picture can\be portrayed at present 
relative to those who are choosing teaching as a vocation and remain in 
that role, The'second major strategy has to. do with upgrading the quality 
and examining the scope of preparation which teachers engage in initially. 
Certainly included are considerations of more formal arrangements for the 
induction of teachers into their first teaching assignment. .-The third 
strategy revolves around developing more rigorous precedures and proved 
technologies for both the evaluation of individual teachers and the pro- 
grams and persons who prepare them for teaching. Directly related to this 
matter is the need for .an enlarged empirical -base on teaching and schooling 
effectiveness. Finally, the quality of teaching is very much related 
to the conditions in which teachers wory-the manner in which their role 
is. defined and the range of responsibilities given over to them. Again, 
this final matter should not only be of major concern to those in K-12 . 
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schools but also to teacher-educators as it has major plications for 
the education- of teachers as well, 

* These global strategies for dealing with improved 'teaching and^ 
teacher education mast be considered in terms of a number of inter- V 
elated conditions. In a brief paper prepared earlier for the c™on> 
this writer identified' seven major problems which have to be attended" 
to if progrels in teache* education is to be made. . Those problems are 
repeated, here again in the form of questions as they provide direction 
to the remainder of this paper. The questions are as follows: 

1) What is an appropriate and ^^^^J^*^^ 
for an' individual teacher to effectively assume. 

2) Why is there" such meager research and development associated 
with teacher education? 

3) Hew can the various ^^1^^ 
a vested interest more closely cooperate in u. 

teachers? 1 - 

4) How can the desired oWity and diversity' of teachers be attracted 
into and remain in teaching? 

5) " What are the nest effective maans of proving program of tea^ 

cher education? 

6) how can ^re effective evaluation be achieved at criUcai bench 
marks throughout initial education? 

Snimal quality standards be affected and monitored. 

The Role and Responsibilities of Teachers 

The way in which the role of a teacher is defined and the scope of 
responsibilities he or she assays, provides basic direction to programs 
of oreservice teacher education. % increasingly, .he argument is made 
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that conditions in many schools are such that expectations for the tea- 
cher are Unrealistic. Thus, a core issue for teacher education is 
whether conditions in schools might be modified to create more real- 
istic and effective teacher roles. This has i^lications for the re- ^ 
gmtrent as well as actual training of teachers, .Fundamental questions 
which have not been adequately studied include: 

11 would sone type of graduated sequence or hierarchy of responsi- 
} SStie^ver^ result in attracting and retaining better < 
teachers? 

2) would this promote increased teacher effectiveness? 

3) would- nore specialized and di «^«2f*S^i5S^ 
in team teaching arrangements provide overall better rns-cru 

for youngsters? 

- ' 

Kodel for the improvement of instruction;, especially in the 
current economy? 

Martin Haberman, the editor of the Journal of Teacher E^ucation^ 
' a recent lead article for that journal address,* the problem of the con- 
, tinually expanding curriculum in many schools. He provided the reader 
with a topical sketch of that curriculum to illustrate how the 'anyplace ' 
school has responded to a variety of ^eternal pressures and demands. 
He sketched numerous new areas in the curriculum. 
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I will not elaborate .upon those various curricular areas but merely . 

list them below; 

Sex Education 

Gender Equity Education 

Face 

Human Relations Education 
International Education 
Citizenship Education 
Environmental Education 
Energy Education 
Drug Abuse 

Health and Safety Education 

Consumerism and Basic Economic Education 

Marriage and the Family 

Basic Skills 

Marketable Skills 

Job Search Skills 

Music 

Art 

Gifted Education 

'Handicapped (Haberman, 1981: 5,6) 

This same Martin Haberman in the 1982 distinguished Hunt lecture 
presented at the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
presented the other side of the coin. He quoted from a report prepared 
by the Citizen's League of Minneapolis. Among other things this document 



states: 

» mav be time to slow the trend toward;., professionals doing things 
for ottefpeoplHnd to re-emphasize the ability of people to do, thongs tor 
themselves. ^ 

He then went on to share his perception of what this report is saying; 

^^^^^^^ 

be left'undone is inevitable. 
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This is very difficult for educators to understand, let alone 
accept Most of us in universities and public schools don t even 
recognize that when the public discusses government expense and 
pubUc. employees they mean us! 

Twould contend that the fourth legacy of teacher educate -- 
relevance to social issues-is going to be reshaped. We as tea- 
cher educators will be asked to turn down our rhetoric and 
simultaneously demonstrate we can have greater aitpact on school 
goals, (Haberman, 1982; 52,53) 

I strongly concur that the long existing tension between unmet , 
social needs and a reasonable scope of responsibility for schools and 
the teacher= who work within them is likely to be heightened and the 
dialogue about this matter -sharpened in the near future, ihe perspective 
taken here varies somewhat with Haberman's projected outcome. I per- 
ceive more of a compromise where aspectsof this everyman's curricula 
will be offered^ on an ojtional, extendedlfe, or extended year basis. 
One way . hich public schools can attempbto" respond to a growing, oftfen 
conflicting, set of expectations is to offer options both within and 
between schools. This suggests the n that what will be needed in term s 
of teacher education is not an attempt to greatly expand the capacitv or 
co mpetencies of individual te achers as such but rather efforts 
to better delineate some pla n ned variations where specific and relatively 

i. j « - *-v5i^4- foarVior education programs. 

new teacher roles can be develop 

Tnere will certainly remain the need to prepare elementary teachers to 
assume multi-purpose roles." Nonetheless, as I indicated earlier, there 
should increasingly be .preservice education with an emphasis on teachers 
working in collaborative teams based upon some division of labor. Ele- 
' notary teachers especially could have specialized skill in diagnosis 
and assessment, or in counseling skills, or in curriculum design, where 
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they could contribute in a specialized way to a team of teachers who 
collectively can acconpdTte a range of expectations. This teaming 
concept appears to be a rational response to accomodating increased 
demands rather than expecting all teachers to be all things to their 
students. 

.There are also those also who make the case for a human services , 
type of teacher preparation. This concept i« elaborated upon by Burch 
(1980) in discussing new missions for .colleges of education. She 
addresses this concept as follows: ^ 

. services.". At S'^Ss^ste^such as . 

have referred to a sangie u«p , exanp le, social 

to think of human services as its field, tor examp ^ 

work criminal justice or urban studies. It is generally , 

Vi^T^hi frame of reference in human services ed- 
£K£i1£t ta tS^otS- nltwork of systems in education, 

and political, economic, and social ^systems of aliKin 

ucatiorfal, psychological, scaal, medical , ren 
and legal facets of human activity. (Burch,,198Q. 

Bus human services concept .deserves to be piloted and studied, 
certain, the concept of.having a professional, educator who can wo* 
acris multiple agencies concerned with the education of youth has been 
lacking. *H*^» is correct in his assessment that the school as a 
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social institution will **» *s energies nore statically « the . 
e^tive aspects o£ the carried in the Mm. then l~— 

\ i^atuaonai £*J**& ■**>•** &d oU " r a9encies ™ ■ 

likely to occur a*t a tea*er foliar witi, a range cf hwan service 
agencies and functions would be increasingly iitportant. 

yet anotfner way to ^ the role of the teacher is to la* fl» 

teraE of , a hieraichical career ladder. Schlechty and Vance (1982, 

speak to this point: 

studies indicate ^ *££°3 TJ^ 

. the upper .quarter of an grange* ort i^terms ^ ^ 

academic ability are ^^^ y v Sce! Ilei; Vance and 
in the lower quarter ^^^^SSlty there is following 
Schlechty, 1982) . thf^Sdemically less able. 

. entry" into teaching tends to favor tne aca ^ 

SffifrSiea the question ot ^1.^4 na altera Uuiii in 

tt£j*3^^0*pssml^^ 
' mliis^eTii^If^^^-l^ggg; is evaded in the 
bonindelS^^ cf the occupation, 

workplace (i.e., the schools) ^ ca Son i^satuUcns. Indeed, 
It is not embedded in tea ^ n ^ C ^t those who would -improve 
our analysis leads us to ^ c ^^^° or - causing teacher ed- . 
teacher education by ^ sx^e^ech ^ ^n ^ ir admi ssion 
ucation institutions to *^J?f®?£ J that the ability 
requirements miss the point ^ fff^f / or to select tea chers 

place. . ..rr-^, to improve the academic 

E "(Perhaps, the reason past eff orts to J^g these efforts - 

quality of the teaching W» h^L^ movable people' to . • 
have concentrated primarily on recrurt^g ino education 

. teacher education and -f^f^d^f to tSe. structure, of 
programs themselves .rather ^^aSSS to these increasingly 
Schools .in ways that wnS^FcriUcs say, schools ' 

, ■ able candidates,) In spite P****™^ ^ norc academically ,, 

. • and departs of edtjcati on ^^^^^acadendcally abl& 
able teachers than sch o&*&*Vi occupation early, 
teachers who are employed tend to l^^cty andVance, 1982:48,49) 
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' . This writer (1981) his teen involved. In recent years in en on-going 
effort to conceptualize programs which would allow teachers to assume 
leadership roles in inserviee education at the school site. This teacher 
education Motion is just one of several leadership roles that naght . _ 
" be conceptualized to provide increased responsibility and variation in . 

for the career teacher. Certainly, the idea of teachers proceeding in 
career ladder is not a new one. There was,in ft*., major e^ri^ent 
this concept sponsored by the federal government tiUed Career 
■C C^rtunities Program. This program initiated in the.late 1960's ran 
toough the mud 1970's at «»■ 150 -sites across .the l*ited States. 
' Basically what this prcgran did *s recruit para-professionals to work 
• i„ school system, rfjral and urban, serving children free low inocae 

fa^lies. These ^ra-professionals were provided with - education along 
with experience in the schools to 1) increase their performance, 2, enable 
. a. to progress through a career ladder in the school, and 3, eventually 
a baccalaureate degree and a teachers certificate. They were 
^rui'ted largely fro, Verity gro^s. Sen. 14,000 participants were - 
• ■ trained In the career opportunities program. 

over 50 percent of the participants were Black, another 15 percent 
W re Spanish-speaking and another 3 ^rcent were Native Weans. -Also, 
a^st'80 percent of those ^.participated in the program were wc*en vath 
the considerable majority 35 years of age and over. 

' costa, Gillooly, and Gross (1975) -evaluated graduates of the Career 
C^orWty Progr OT as first year teachers. They cohered Career .<W>r- 
Wty graduates with other first year teachers in terms of their attifcrfes 



and effect on children. They reported; 

""'The data, reveal a series of consistent more positive scores 
by the OOP-trained teachers. They possess a more favorable set 
of StitSdes (toward Ic^incxtfe children and their ^Jentxal^r 
leaminq) . They demonstrate in the classroom the behaviors con 
sidSS to be the more desirable ones for children's learning. 
SSiluS^sorl rank them more favorably. The children in their 
clSseslSink better of themselves, and with the exception of the 
scorTon one sub-scale, the children's parents believe thge^ , 
the classrooms, of the ^trained teachers have better attitudes. 
Tne slight difference in achievement test scores f avors the COP 
trained teachers' students CCosta, Gillooly, and Gross ^, 1975:124). 

Given the economic constraints associated with much of our public 
education endeavors it may we'll be- that a model-of schooling which employs 
a imed nunber of master teachers.with a variety of specializations 
working with a number o£ people who with minimal training assume quite , 
specific instructional risks deserves re-study or perhaps more accurately " 
study, especially in pilot elementary schools. 

In sugary, then how the role of the teacher is defined and the scope 
of responsibilities he or she assumes, are critical questions relative 'to. 
the direction preservice teacher education will take. Tne point that is 
emphasized here is that.far too little attention has been given to thS 
critical matter of teacher role and Responsibility. A priority should be 
the pilot testing of a variety of teacher roles. What is needed are a 
number of v^ll-conceived! pilot programs which build their teacher train-' 
i*g on alternative conceptions of the teacher role. These could include: 

1) the concept of the teacher with some specialization working in 
a collaborative teaching arrangement 

2) . the concept of teaching as a career ladder with various' master 

teacher roles articulated 

3) the concept of teacher, interacting regularly with the micrc- 
computer and other technology 

4) the concept of human services roles, • 

26 \ 
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Tne Need for Expanded ^search and Develop in Teacher Education 
While there are already a variety of, existing teacher roles and 

new ones will likely evolve in the near future, this does not deter 
to, the fact that there are generic skills and abilities vMch are 
requisite to success in ataost any. teaching role. Clearly, one of 
the nore persistent and critical E robl- concerning teacher educaUon 
is the relatively little study of teacher education and the lifted 
data base about What con., itutes the science of peda^y. One cannot 
proceed too far in efforts to upgrade the quality of teacher education 
without TO re squarely addressing the'question of the knowledge base 
that is essenUal to effective teaching. lanier ,1979, states the case: 

^ area. research that^ ^S^S^teachTr 

cems the "^^^^^e^fcnange and improverrent of 
education is directed rn sane sense m i teacher de- 

teaching practice (as it is) and if « f^^^ then 
velopnent (which direction." 
we must be clearer about the ?eanmg fcr ^ 

Decade after decade scholars ?Hs « are striving 

useful and valid m=ans of teoita^ 15 educating tea- 
to achieve through the education ofteach^ ere. £ ^ 

chers helps ^ ^"^SSity toicc™, sorter about " 
bette^-evgnbe better) thenour ao i helpful conception 

teacher eduofEbn depends upon l^g^ 3 ^ /teacher. Vet, 
of what constitutes ^^f^J^^ZsZon is of vital 
while we have known that the g^g^ «Js of asking or address^g 
i^rtance, we have not yet ^ified ways ^question 
. ST question that have beaif™'""^. future inquiry 

is so critical to the P"^^^ 8 ?^ % tafossible task. 

difficult problem of the field, (Lanier, 1979. *>) 
support for research into a teacher education is Meed a fragile 
flower .today. *g in his testimony before the Cession reported 
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that the federal invest in professional preparation was over $500 
nalUon dollars in grants^ contracts, and other awards through son* < 
40 separate office of education-admnistered program as recently as ( 
1976,' However the Education CcnsoUdation and Improvement Act of 1981 
' which conbine seme 33 categorial program* does not earmark any nonies 

specifically for teacher eduction. Institutions of higher education , 
' and research-oriented centers where the capacity largely exists for 
engaging in research into teacher education are basically excluded- in 
block grant arrangement. ' Imig„ (Executive Director of -the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education) asks for support in 
- encouraging the Departs of Education to assign a priority and commit 
resources to building capacity 'within schools, colleges, and depart-; r 
nents of education. Funding of the Weiss provisions (Section 533 of 
J*. Education Am^dments of 1980)would facilitate this. Certainly the 
' kind of planned variation which I perceive the need for and outline in 
this 'paper would need stimulus nonies at the very least to initiate 
needed research. Dean- Corri^an i-a recent speech made the following . 
recordation in. terms of improving beginning .teacher education: . 

Provide incentives and support for the kind of research and 

devest ^^^^%&SS% £25 
of education that are willing to creaK w attention to 

schools and at the same time improve J^l^ ^ child 
' the full range of comnuruty 1 ^^^i^r^ n i q ues for 
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x. * n t Lomild urae that substantial financial support be 

Vfclle it would' be unreaUstic to ex!*ct nany tatitutions to wholely 
redesign their program, one would oertainly hope that program of 
teacher educate nested In institutions which have an eophasis on re- 
search and develops could gamer nore support 'for well-conceived . 
pilot program. It will be necessary to go beyond research of individual 
prcgra^ to related chains of study in the final analysis to examine 
•the impact of variant program. This will call for cooperation and . 
initiative beyond the scope of any single institution. 

certainly the resources expanded at present on the roaintenance of 
schools and colleges of educate in aony situations is li-ted. Peseau. 
ana err (1980) in a study of resources coasted to teacher education 
in twenty nine senior state and land grant ^versifies calculated that 
the average cost of instruction for each full tta undergraduate in 

caon nn The following academic year (1978-79) 
teacher education was $927.00. me j:o±±w^ y 

they calculated that the' average expenditure for each full tfa. equivalent 
st^ent to all of higher eiucatian (graduate and undergraduate, cape to 
$2 363.00. in fact it appears that the expenditure for teacher education 
students is considerably less than the average national expenditure of 
approxtately $1,400.00 .for P*lic school students « K-12 schools. . 
Peseau and Orr conclude then: 

about Passional educators is ^they ^Surces to Let them. - 
panded responsibxlitxes wxthout having^r ^ ^ ^ 
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m s„ we have woefully UttU data about what actually occurs 
auring the initial preparaUon of teachers, let alone the potency of 
these efforts, liaise it appears that in ™ny instances current 
^ for the operation, let aione stuay,of these' enaeavors is brumal. 
^ri^ntaUon with new -cdels, as suggested in the prior section of 
«*s paper, are all hut non-extent. Snarly,, there is considerable • 
cctata, about the extent of the aata base which exists to support 
■«« progr^ of teacher preparaUon.' Certainly inroaas have been n*de 
„ studies ofteaching. stuaies of effective schools, ana inguiry into • 
hura n devest ana learning We are not without an excellent start 
I in areas but this research also is rein, stifled lately for eco- 

. »na Wo effort is being trade to synthesize well what exists 

, nomic reasons and no errors ^ ^ y 

at present. 

Wh^re is such little interest in support for the study of this 
^tical endeavor ^acher Biucaticn, is not altoge^er clear. Certaonly 
the „t to increase support for research ana develop can be 
ra ae cn a variety of grounds. Perhaps, the cogences of a marginal 
investor in the *ducaUon of teachers has to be nede «- Really. 
Jc hnson"',l 9 S2, in an analysis of our invests in p«ic Nation, - 

iaentifies a variety of costs to society which accrue fro. a less than . 

adequate tavesomnt in education. He writes: 

Welfare, costs are not the only ores JSSpai 

• providing' too few educational resources, Jonnt, ^/ is a 
ofthe Cook County Jail School in tticago, says, 
airect correlarion between the ir Ration of this 

the law, Ninety-five, percent of are very low 
jail consists of aropouts. A SIMM* peroen „ 
achievers, reading at the fifth grade lever 
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Statistics show that, nationwide, nore than 60 percent of all 
jail Sates have fewer ihan 12 years of schooling and that 

P SsonS have attended ^^^JS^M 3 
a Q+-udv of iuvenile offenders by the Illinois uepeu-ui 

torr^orefound that only 14 percent ^e?*™*. *" taSh 

scSoHevel when they *.tered ■™f£?£?S££ ta ol does. . 

Incarceration costs ^""^fcSS. Illinois, spends 

S^'pLon, in Joliet. SucaS a 

each innate. This is nore than 10 t™?**™^ ^ ^ cost o£ 
child & public school for (Johnson, ™ 2 > 171 

" preparing a future teacher t a ^!L= Jf^l^roeration all are 
Unawloynent cOTpensation, welfare, ana r™^:"* ^ resources 
short— terrnOTSts that society incurs by not Pr°™^9 ^ 
ac^te for educating all c-Mging 'Scholar invest^ 

S HtScfSsTr^n oil^n "aUonal inc^e consider the 

^e the invesUt of resources in the- education * teachers is one step 

r^ovei «- *-»— * ° f *" SCh °° 1S thOTSelVSS ' 

the 11* nonetheless is an obvious direct one. <*. .thing - learnt fron 
3^ of the excellent research which has occurred within the last 25 years 
is that teachers do indei n*Ke a critical difference in the lives of youngsters 
It is guite liKely that the old adage that 'you get«hat you pay for' applres 
to the education of teachers. Marginal program are li-cely - attract marginal 
oanaidates and the oruciality of developing .ore exemplary program wrth a 
SOU, research base cannot be underestimated,- nor can the need for ncnres to 
support this. 

^s invest in research and. develop has direct plications also 
tor a conception of the role of the teacher as scholar. Priorities should be 
giv en to research and.develop^t efforts which involve teachers in integral- 
way , Ihe recent Orally-supported research which calls for 
tetwe^ researchers and teachers' is to • Hartnett and Harsh ,1,80, 

• ,1 orshiq and the teacher assuming 
speak to the relationship between professional status and the 

a irore scholarly role when they write: 
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• The end product of the expertise may well not be, nor need be, 
knowledge, but rather a realization of how little is understood, 
" of the limitations of what is known; and of the moral, empirical 
and other complexities inescapably linked with educational issues. 
Thus teachers are seen not as technicians and servant s-of the ^ 
powerful, nor as master-craftsmen with students arched .-«aiem, 
nor as ideologues, but as a group of people who, b> •; 
toeir'engagement with practice and because of tneir intellectual 
expertise, are particularly qualified to offer ways of looking at, 
a^ a^lSLg^Sucational issues and to offer an inf orned co^en- 
tary on, and ctitique of, current policies and practices. (Hartnett 
and Naish, 1980: 269) ■ 

ENHANCED COOPERATION IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

The naive observer of teacher education .policies and practices would 
assume a considerable degree of collaboration in the education of begiiming 
.teachers. * One would expect that outstanding experienced teachers work hand- 
in-hand in the develop of curriculum for beginning teachers and often 
share in the teaching of these future teachers with college professors and 
monitor closely a variety of experimental practices in their classrooms. 
Given the rather major responsibility of these "cooperating" teachers, the 
observer would also assume they would be selected with considerable care, 
provided further training, and be substantially reimbursed for their efforts. 
This is simply not the case. In reflecting upon the data in our Pre-Service 
Study (Howey, Yarger, Joyce, 1978) we wrote: 

Fewer than one-fifth of the department chairs cited j^rirf 
expire as t^L^f^^^i^^^ 
SllSgness to work with student teachers .appear to be the chief „ 

^ may° weU £Si the role lacks appeal for many teaches > 
sense ofprofessional responsibility on, the one hand and reciprocal 
asSstohcl provided by the novitiate in ^classroom on the ^ 
„a PP ear to be the basic incentives ^/^^^iSnf to cooperating 
- thTmodest- honorarium provided in half the ^itutions to ^ age 
Sachers -has limited drawing power, to put it nuldly. 
program offers $30.00, but many provide none Various inkind co^ 
siderations and faculty, assistance to teachers of and 
are provided to some degree. No one pra ^ « ^T 1 ' % 
there are considerable differences in terms of what is provided 
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teachers About one in seven institutions afford such considerations 
T t5*L Mission, adndssion to college functions or . 
nrivileaes ' One in five departments provide some help to the teacher 
5 £e 25 of^dS-or maSrlals. Only about a quarter provide 
fornal inservice training on how to be effective as a cooperating 

tea tSs ccnnon is the practice of teacher educators involving them- 
selvel L^lanning and program development with teachers and schools 
2 oSy^7 P p^l^theirograms report they assist wrth such efforts. 
SuS with'hSS' education and local education agencies financially 
sSped l^his tiire in history, it appears that rather traditional 
o SSSi L student teaching still dominate. There is mirmnal acknow- 

' SgK of th» cruciality of the cooperating ^s^le^terrns 
nf their selection, training, and renumeration. While the student 
SacSS SpSnce doS^ar tib be the » ^f^Sees 
collaboration, it would appear to corrtribjate little toacteeOjpicM 
in- the vast maiority of cases. Understandably then, the placement oi 
SufentrSd^nditLns of student . teaching £>- 

' teacher .negotiations in many districts. Hopefully, f^J^c needs 
fpc,cional-colitical dialogue will be one in, which the specific neeas , 
JSTSiS^Scte: anf the general needs of th< V £ °fession are 
considered as well as those of the cooperating teacher. (Howey, et ai, 
1978: 35) 

Today what might be called one of the trends in teacher education is to 
provide education students with field experiences earlier in their teacher . 
education program. The nature and quality of these experiences in many 
instances, however, is highly suspect. Mainly those teachers who work with 
those students in these various clinical or pre-student teaching arrangements 
are but BtafartUy reimbursed, if at all, for their role in these supposedly 
critical endeavors. For example, in a recent study by Black (1982) only 18 
percent of the respondents in schools and colleges of education indicated 
that they paid teachers for. working with their students in these early field 
4 experiences. 

• The probfci, is further confounded by the fact that in r»any situations 
these •critical- clinical experiences appear to be a relatively constraining 
to of practice rather than experts or inquiry into learning he to 
teach. Perhaps, the point was nade nost cogently ataost 80 years ago by 
John Dewey who drew the disUnction totaM. preparing a student of teechina - 
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^so^woula.act on develop prWes ** to «~ , 

^ . tech^ w to tends to p*rfor, with no under 9 *ain 9 rationale or 
atretic inceptions. D^y stated the situation a, follows = 

te ^^ef ^pSleSiona! 35^8 0 " ' 

growing. The teacner who lea jtttp^ to superior 

. ^wer In managing. a class of ^f^^irst month, or even 
advantage the f ^ st ^ v 2 w iS Wither teacher who has a 
the first year, as c ^f.^_^ log ^7 logic, and ethics of 
much more vital command of the PJ^ 0 ^ ^ch consist only on 
development. But later ggf^JJg Assessed. Such persons 
perfecting and refining skill already P£ f teaching . .Even 

Seem to know how to teach but are notstudenr teachers' 
togh they go on studying books of pedagogy^ r ng^ ^ ^ 
journals, attending ^^f'Ss^v continue to be students of 
the matter is not in them, ™l e ^ffJ°lL unless a teacher is 
subject matter and students ^J^^^ nechanics of school 
such -a student, he may c°n^ue tx> archer /an inspirer and director 
. management, but he ca^t^grcwa| a ^ training schools , 
of soul-life. Hw ^^^^aSTcareers of even their more 
acknowledge disappointment ^ e ^ a ^ ike ^ elve a t the start. 
. promising candidates? 'Countable failure to main- 

^ .sic difference in oriental betoeen ttose wbo view the teacher . . 
as largely a tec^ician, however implicibiy stated, and those who see toe 
tea. , more as a student of learning, is a mijor one - continues yet 
La, »^ison protracted e^ienoes in the — ~ ^ 
an ^estioned apprenticeship - „ to be growing an, is attr^l 
3, Z ^ to toe basic lack of shared responsibility for the 
' Ration of tochers .toeen those in the sch^ls and those in ^ . 
. f iTucatio, . « of extended programs is a ma.r topic among 

• Leer educaticprofessionals today andwill receive further a— » 
section on planned variation later in this paper.) 

THE BECRUITMEWT AND SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

•wr^nf ana selection or irore specifically tne 
. ^ mum of teacher recruitment and sel 

. fMrhers w ho enter into teacnex w 
question of the relative oc^tence of teachers *o 
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. r,- Are Dreeben (1977) states a point I have 

is related to a number of factors. Dreeoen i 

; > tried repeatedly to make, throughout this paper when he writes: 

occupation and its members. (Dreeben, 1977: ) 
• V While it would be inaccurate and unfair to state that the quality of 

teachers at all institutions of teacher preparation in this country has 
' orally receded, rhere is, nonetheless, alarming data that this is the 
situation in a great »ny instances. These statistics have been widely 
shared and need not be elaborated upon at length here. ft. r*oent studies 
by Weaver (1979), and Vane* and Schlechty' (1982) clearly indicate that 
teachers are dra«n fron among the least acad^dcally able college students. 
' ' setting aside for a ircnent the question who is.encouraged to and who 

decides to enter teachi*,, one can ask how these people gain access .to ' 
programs of 'teacher preparation, .gain, our Pre™ Study (1978, suggests 
that gaining entry into a progr» (as well as re.aining.in it, if one desrres. 

is not a major problem. We reported: 

• It appears that the size of er^lmentin^^^^rcqrams^ 

paring tSchers to this point has ^"T^^fSe institutions 

able maximum enrollment might be, as "^S^f^ScaUon are having 
^re often, it appears that s P hoo ^ d ^ 9 £ jusSry existing faculty 
difficult in generating enough unde ^g^^^ted with accurate 
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assumption is lent credence by the fact that only about one in ten 
or^S in the study indicated that they used population studies 
S?E££ projections. Surveys of errployrnent -tesof. recent 
graduateTwere taken into account by only about a fourth of the 

^Sr^sSSSons accept as many students as apply, as long 
as tney^Lssions requires, the matter of**~W^ 
nents is critical. What are, these reguirenients? By far the rtost 
ccrnion credentials used in admissions are previous college, 
SaS^rade point averages (GPA)^ « fS^lS^ 

About seven in ten institutions report that they have a formal 
selection process, which, appears, in most situations, to entail an 
SamSaSon of previous grades, SAT-type test scores, and wr rtten. 

'r^enSuons Personal interview with students are conducted in 
onlvTne^ut of three institutions. Speech proficiency is tested in 

' sSghSy more ^han one in four institutions. Standardized examinations 
and oersonality assessments are rarely utilized. 

Alston in xrost cases is a rather mechanical P^eto' .^te 
selection requites further input, however, program 

* heads and deans are those most conttonly involved. The involvement or 
52 SucaSon faculty or students- ^elvesoccurs ^only one^ 
gram in five and the participation of local school or ' P*~ 

in this .process is exceedingly rare, . (Howey, et al, 1978. 12, 1J, 

The problem is a complex one and the resolution of it calls for altered 
practice on various fronts, as stated at the outset. The recruitment of more 
able, and I might add more culturally diverse, persons into the teaching force 
requires alterations in the conditions of many schools, more viable career 
patterns, and teacher preparation programs which are more rigorous and 
prestigious in nature. There are also specific research and developmental 
efforts which Wd be of the highest priority in this regard. In a benchmark 
national conference, sponsored by the National Institute of Education in 1974, 
the matters of recruitment, selection, and retention were a major priori** 
on that agenda. Receptions made at that time have not been followed 
through on. Yet, they are\s salient today as they were then and bear 
repeating here. The folding \ecormendation was made by a panel of experts 
chaired by James Deneen of Educational Testing Service: , 

Selecting entrants into teacher education or into teaching jobs 
is nofonfy^casionally a rational process; nore^ften it^ ^ 

systematic or haphazard. A ^ d ^^**f ^^S^ient process, 
could make selection a more valid,- objective, and efficien j? 
Bnlton (1973), in mapping such a process, drew on concepts cm f . 
~ SSes developed inbusiness (GuetzWand Ibrehand, 1961;, 



Ghiselli and Brown, 1955) ; in psychological research (Cronbach and 
Gleser, 1965; Hantrond, Hursch, and Todd', 1964; Horst, 1962) ; in 
- educational research (Flanders and Sdjton, 1969; Medley and Mitzel, 
' 1963; Ryans, 1960); and in educational practice (Evaluating Teaching 
- Performance, Education Research Service, (1972)... 
- (National Institute of Education, 1975. 11) 

% ° 

I also strongly endorse a recommendation recently put forth by Dean 
Corrigan, immediate Past-President of MCTE. , He reconrnended that the 
Federal Gcr/emment support a merit-based fellowship/scholarship, program • 
designed to attract the most capable high school graduates " into teacher # 
education. This effort would be analogous to the capitation grants pro- 
vided to medical schools during the shortage of physicians. 

Recruitment efforts would also likely be enhanced if a more -balanced 3 
portrayal of teaching „were provided generally. As was indicated at the 
outset of this paper there is a tendency at the present time to paint our 
educational efforts and the persons who work in educational institutions in 
crisis-terms. Certainly, one could also portray teaching as having many 
^inherently satisfying aspects as well! The education professions have a . 
tendency to engage in considerable self-flagellation and it is beyond time 
that we put our best foot forward in efforts to recruit people into what 
certainly can be a highly gratifying and challenging role. 

It may also be that we have overlooked many potentially outstanding 
.teachers by focusing our energies disproportionately on the recent high 
school graduate. As the career opportunity program illustrated many more 
mature adults can also be attracted into teaching and it would appear that 
efforts targeted at attracting persons who desire career changes or entry 
into a career after having been engaged primarily in, raising'a family should 
be pursued more strenuously. Likewise, specific programs of teacher education 
might be designed for ; just these kinds of persons. 
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IMPRDVED EVALUATION OF TEACHERS < , . 

> 

There are a number of critical evaluation points for prospective 
teachers. These include: (1) admission to the 'university, (2) matriculation 
- * into the teacher education program, (3) admission to the student teaching 

phase of the clinical experiences, and (4) after completion of an induction , 
"period of one or two years prior to teacher certification. In the section 
of this paper just completed we addressed issues of an initial selection 
into the university and teacher education program. _ Thus, attention here will 
be given to evaluation at the completion of the teacher education program and . 
at a post-induction periodi 
< •• Earlier, -I underscored the need for further research relative to validating 

the professional knowledge base for teachers. This is the fundamental question 
of just what is it that a teacher uniquely is supposed to know and do. At 
present, teacher examinations terfd to differ from other general assessments of 
' \ adult achievement (GRE, SAT) primarily in terms of content. This is to say 

that these examinations' are paper and pencil assessments which employ relatively 
connon response modes such as a- multiple^ choice format. Thus, a major 
4 criticism of and limitation to present teacher examinations is the extent to 
'which'the content of the test, in fact, reflects the knowledge domain of the 
% ' professional educator or more accurately represents knowledge typically 

associated with assessments of general achievement. -This is the issue of face 
or content validity. The extent to which the behavior measured predicts actual 
teaching effectiveness is the matter of predictive validly These are major 
problems but problems where efforts to reconcile them can begin. I repeat again 
• " that there is a major need to synthesize what most assuredly is a more sub- 
stantive knowledge base for teacher education than is currently acknowledged 

br/ many. This actively would address the issue of • 

p- 



content validity. The issue of predictive validity or the question of how 
the prospective teacher assessed in an examination will succeed in the 
classrom is a jnore complex question. ' , ^ 

Good (198lf speaks to this concern, that is jthe relationship of -this 
subject matter to teaching performance, even competence. He 'suggests that , 
one can only expect orienting principles (hcweveJ profound or utilitarian 
they may be) that have to be adjusted sensibly ank sensistively by teachers 
to specific contexts. * Madley (1981) also speaks directly to this concern 
by suggesting' that teachers be held accountable for following acceptable 
procedures father than for "the effects of these procedures upon their 
students. He maintains that tie essential differed between a learned 
profession and any lesser occupation lies in how tie professional addresses 
problems unique to his role or what he refers to ak professional problem^ 
solving. The question is not just what does the tekcher know but" more 
fundamentally, how does he or she bring that knowledge to bear (sensibly 
and sensitively) to problems encountered in the act of, teaching. 
, If one accepts this problem-solving ability as a reasonable measure of 
teaching effectiveness and a critical link between knowledge and practice. . 
then the question remains as to how this skill might be aWessed relative' to 
the core 'functions ofxa teacher. Again, Medley provides A with direction 
here. He outlines a teacher examination based upon a "siituW in-basket 
technique "which calls for a prospective teacher to weigh ^ importance of 
a number of classroom-related problems and suggest appropriat^ responses to 
these. He illustrates this by having a teacher share what such a testing 

experience would be like: - \ 

„. ^ c T irYlll j takina them is more like teaching than 
• First Qf^l'l^^f LafSarts with a film showing a rather 

just hired to replace one leaving J^-ye^i £ ^ s tlnd Sen shows 
sort of a tour of the ocnnunity and the school f xrst and men snow 
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:S3 ^^^^SS^SSSSS^ . 

the* country somewhere) . ; cnfT¥ _ nfi you an envelope 

While the film is going On soneo » W**' _ h thin gs 
# . which contains... lot of ^^^^aS^record 
as sheets ^^S^delcrSsXt is there because he \ 
holders. "The principal a ==^T~l Hon to do the test. - 
says cSSttfi.bunole of paf^rk * . 

■ He explains that the test wiii w < period (if 
of things you as a teacher W^£^*S&£ (if^ou don't) , 

you have one) or ^e^ to ^ ch S'f briefcase:" He'suggests. _ 
in another envelct^led should go through all of . 

■ that when you get your J=^ et ^f *° ^ is TOSt iinportant or 

it first and .decide what Jo do first, wnat^i ^ gQ % 

urgent, because you may *>t have tame to do it aii 
minutes you will hare. ^ u find a . set of large 

When you open 5 your brietcase yu numbered set of 

cards with a "problem 7 on each, together wii± an^ ^ , . ^ 

suggested ways ^ Se ^^^±^' m that one of the 
use on each problem. • If y° u ,^ ^ out all 10 voir^s on that" 
• suggestions is what *££^'&^f*£*. ■ You .ark, ' 
S2TSS«S roigf^answer sheets they .have on ai^ . 

^WhtK-did was to wprk fast « I do all ^ proble^ 

quite a variety, and on some I ^^^Jj ha l to look in a 

' £d^fc^^ - 
j?S=-f S I SfSJS S Thalf . , "(^ley, 1*. 

i, 2) : 

,, fnv . arp a set of examinations -witn 
What'this form of assessment calls for are a set o 

T4- ^iis for using knowledge 
a high degree of face or contant validity. It calls for 

(^irically su*ortea. when possible, to a^ess the specific Ki^ of 
^gogioal a^placea upon teachers »n specific situations. *is fo» 
of .assess would also' have predictive validity * focusing « the 
^^^^^^^ the criterion fo* effectives, . 

«. central guestion then is '«* U-*- - v*at the teacher 

assesses » whether ana he or she ^loys that fcn^ge in colons 
^ si^as closely as possible those in which a teacher .function. 

Again I oo not wish to appe'ar to offer a s^le solution to a oo^ex 
^ Obviously. M-t .«^» to he aone .to nova ^rther in *e 

4. «™oe*ed here. Major work is needed in 
direction of teacher assessment suggested here. j 



terms of synthesizing and relating existing knowledge of teaching into 
more articulate and agreed upon orientin g concepts specifically related ^ > 
to the pore functions of teachers. In turn, the technology Medley calls' 
for to assess the application of this knowledge in contexts approximating 
the "real-life" of the classroom needs to be developed and refined. While 
these are major tasks, they. do not appear insurmountable and do suggest a 
future direction for beginning teacher assessment which is more, valid than v 

present endeavors. ~ t . 

Efforts in this direction then would go a long way towards developing 
viable forms of competency-testing for teachers whether they are conducted 
at the. conclusion of the teacher education program or at the conclusion of 
' a formalized induction period into the profession. We must be wary of 
teacher examinations which have little validity of either a content. or 
predictive nature and accomplish little more than deter many of the wrong 
persons* from entering teaching for the wrong reason.^ As Cronin points out 
(1981): 

One illusion is that more testing, and more screening will 
the calibre of candidates for reaching. The marginal teacher 
•«m'hP discovered and dropped or will drop out. Only the fittest pre 
sumabS wilfsurSve? Tnifls/ the hope behind many of the screening 
STtesting and -selection proposals. Will state examinations help . 
upgrade teaching profession as many citizens and some legislators 
hope? (Cronin, 1981: 31) ; . 
-Again the obvious emphasis; has to be on upgrading the teaching pro- 
fession through basic alternations in schools and in programs of teacher 
education and through more strenuous recruitment efforts of persons 
especially those who hav£ been largely ignored as possible teacher candidates 
.The emphasis must of course.' also be' on ways to attract the best and the 
brightest and not just to cull out the weak and mediocre, The best way those 
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of limited dedication and ability can be constrained from teaching are 
through regular rigorous assessments throughout programs of teacher 
education,^ It is a Question of quality standards right from the beginning/ 

Finally, while 'the type of- testing suggested by Medley is a viable 
direction |to pursue in terms of better assessing the knowledge and 
abilities 'predictive of teaching success, there are other approaches ft 
which deserve our" consideration as well in terms of the assessment of 
beginning teachers.- Rk example, under the leadership of Judith Lanier, 
Dean of the College of Education, University of Michigan, an induction 
Scheme is being discussed in that state which-wiirl allow beginning tea- _ 
chers "to teach 90 percent time in their initial year of teaching and be 
paid at a rate slightly/less than the typical beginning teacher's salary. 
The monies from these reduced salaries would then in turn be used to 
employ a -master teacher (as described earlier-in this paper) to work with 
the beginning teacher throughout his or her first year of/teaching and 
to evaluate his or her readiness for certification. The monies generated 
from 10 of these intern-type beginning teachers would pay\the salary of ^ 
the master teacher. This scheme appears to have benefits in\it for all 
parties with a vested interest in teacher" education. The beginh^ 
teacher continues his education but works closely with a mentor in 
first difficult year' of teaching. The school district not only gains a \ 
master teacher who can work with the beginning teachers but with 
experienced colleagues as well. The results is better supervised and - , 
'screened beginning teachers. The institutions of higher education are able to 
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focus more fully on the kinds of experiences they can best provide the 
beginning teacher. They are not put In a position of expecting a tea~ 
cher to be fully conpetent upon graduation from a baccalaureate program. 
A variety of schemes such as this could be piloted and this type of 
evaluation of beginning teachers deserves more attention. A combination 
of more valid standardized testing as outlined by Medley combined with 
opportunities for the beginning teacher to be supervised closely by 
highly skilled professionals appears to be the combination of evaluation 
strategies with the most potential at the present tine. 

The Upgrading of Teacher Education Programs Through Planned variation 

Alan Tom (1981) proposed an alternative set of accredidation stan- 
dards (his paper will not be reviewed in detail here as the issue of 
accredidation per se is a matter being addressed in a related paper) . 
in his discussion Torn suggests that standards be re-directed towards 
quality. He defines quality in the following way: 

By quality I mean the fundamental purpose (s) which give direc- 
tion to fteacher preparation program and the rationale for stress- 
Sg^Ss particular direction. Currently, the most popular ^age 
of quality is rooted in the teacher as technician metaphor, the 
acodteacher is seen as someone skillful in producing student 
iSnSg T^actinTefficiency and effectiveness are stressed wtile 
UrSnttention. il given to the normative dimensions of teaching, 
i e to what knowledge is of most worth, to the role of the tea- 
' cher'in^providSg^moral instruction, to the teacher s sensitivity 
. to !±e risibility entailed by his or her unequal power relation 

ShiP S^hoSo^r than the technician one do take into account 
the normative dimensions of teaching, but in our P^^ t „ 
society there is little consensus concerning the proper student 
^ teacher relationship or the normative outcomes of Ruction- 
In the absence of such consensus, there is little hope that we 
Sneverlgree on a single image of good teaching, and without 
aTagreed upon conception of good teaching we cannot- or at least 
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we should not- mandate in our accreditation standards the funda- 
mental purpose (s) to be pursued by all teacher preparation pro- 

^^Nevertheless, a program without a guiding set of purposes 
is as much adrift as is a sail boat without a center board. 

He goes on to argue that accredidation which is national in sc °pe 
should concentrate on ensuring that a program of teacher education has 
the resources necessary to develop a quality program rather than focus 
upon their conception of quality teaching. As was indicated earlier 
many institutions of teacher education would appear to operate with 
marginal resources, admit academically limited students on marginal 
entrance criteria, and likely tolerate mediocre instruction and limited 
faculty involvement in schools. What is badly needed from this perspec- 
tive given those quality measures, are a number of well conceived variant 
approaches to the education of teachers. We have much to learn both in 
terms ot the type of teacher which is tost effective and in terms of how 
we can best prepare teachers. Well-conceived planned variation seems 
consistent with the Jdnd of orientation which Tan suggests we need. 

David Clark when he gave the .distinguished Hunt lecture at MOB in 
1977 examined the* immediate future of teacher education. He suggested 
that the immediate years ahead were more likely to be characterized by 
changes in the form or structure of teacher education rather than sub- 

stance. He wrote; ■ v 

we are entering a period in which most observers would con- 
clude^iafgrSSIn ttfkncwledge base supporting -ttar traxngg 
of ^tionaiprof essionals ^d/or sute^vely-basede^rx- 
' ^l^t-T™ in fhe field will be constrained at best. Substantive 
' SS'SVftSS « usually -preceded by the invest™** of capital 
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in "H and D and field experimentation. In contrast, structural 
nanipulations are frequently cost-free. Governance patterns 
nay well be modified, accreditation nay move from a national 
voluntary to a state or national mandatory base, the physical 
location of inservice programs for teachers nay move from the 
campus to teacher centers, but the essential substance of _ 
training programs for the education professions will remain 
relatively intact, (Clark, 1977; 161 

Clark's prediction about directions in teacher education were quite 
accurate. For example another 'trend' in teacher education today is 
the growing advocacy for more protracted forms of initial teacher ed- 
ucation. However the arguements appear more structural than substantive. 
Certainly, the case can be made that there are gaps in initial teacher 
education programs. For example, Byrd in 1978 reported that the norm in 
teacher education programs relative to the development of teacher com- 
petencies in the use of educational technology was a one three hour 

' basic' h/V course. He writes : 

In' some institutions the teacher education program requires 
only one three-hour "basic a/v course." However, there has never 
been agreement among "media people" as to what constitutes a basic 
course." In most cases the course has consisted of a general ove. 
view of audiovisual fundamentals, instruction in operation of so- 
called basic equipment, and what might be called the speciality 
area" of the instructor teaching a given class. For example, it 
making overhead transparencies is the instructor's strong point, 
the class is usually saturated with instruction on the use or 
overhead projecticn. If, on the other hand, the instructor, is a 
"shutter-bug," then the class gets heavy emphasis on 35mm slides, 
photographs, and perhaps mounting techniques. Moreover, the former 
industrial arts teacher-turned a/v specialist may be inclined to 
emphasize models, dioramas, or graphics. In each instance, how- 
ever, there is likely to be emphasis on production methods and 
techniques with final evaluation based on the quality of the 
finished product. " Little or no consideration is given to the 
unique characteristics of the product in the teaching/learning 
situation. 
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While this observation may be unduely harsh, there is little doubt 
there is insufficient attention in many programs of teacher education to 
newer - technology "Such, as the microcomputer. What, is needed however 
.is a much more rigorous analysis of what should or should jfot be in- 
eluded in initial programs of teacher education before advocating a more 
protracted period of initial teacher education per se, GaUegos (1981)^ 
' raises a nunfoeflTof • questions about extended programs of inii 
fication: 



Any belief that field based programs aren't more expenai 



is naive. The increasing price of gasoline alone should scatter 
any such illusion immediately. But the most insidious co4t of 
all is the impact any postbaccalaureate, extended, prograrj/ of 
initial certification would have on who enters the profession. 
Can anyone honestly doublt that, such additional costs/to students 
of teaching would eliminate a significant number of Qualified 
low-income and minority students from the profession? Are there 
any guarantees anywhere that loans or scholarship funds will be 
available for these young people? Would school districts or the 
professional associations that would be part of a collaborative 
program contribute to such support? The obvious answeiTis-not 

likely. * / « *.u 

There is no doubt, in my mind at least, that iramp ot tne_ 
gains we have made in attracting qualified minority ftudents into 
the- profession would quickly be lost under costly extended pro- 
grams. Admittedly, we cannot prove that this would o6s ur, b V f-g?f 
loqic is such that a different conclusion is. not readily. available. . 

Those who see extended programs af the key to excellence in 
teacher education should be applauded for their desire to achieve 
this important goal. However, proposals for extended programs 
seem* to deal primarily with form rathef^han substance. Before 
"we become cotmdtted to another mode of tinkering with our programs 
(whatever happened to C/PBTE?) , we need to develop a usuable know- 
ledge base. Qualitative improvement must begin with identification 
of knowledge and skills students of teaching. are not now learning 
that are vital to their professional practice, Such an identifica- 
tion, coupled with an objective appraisal of what students now are 
learning that is of little or no value, should provide the insights 
for making defensible determinations ' aboat the curricular space 
necessary tto achieve -excellence. Such space may f ready be avail- 
able if worthless or duplicated instruction is- eliminated, 

(Gallegos, 1981: 6) 
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This is not to deny that a variety of preparation programs, sane 
irpxe extended than others, need to be piloted. Models have been developed 
in a variety of places which deserve careful study. The efforts of 
persons such as Dale Scannell at Kansas f &x the suggestions of B, Othanel 
Smith, in his Design for a School of Pedagogy, or the recotmendaticns 
put forth by the AACTE's Task Force on Extended Programs all provide 
substance relative to the variations which should be carefully studied' 
on a experimental basis. 

In .closing, allow me to reiterate again that what is not likely 
to occur in any event within teacher education is massive reform. We 
do not need so much a grand vision of teacher education to be implemented 
across the country, as much as we need fewer, high quality, well-conceived 
variations with a research base. The incremental and interrelated approach 
' to the improvement of teacher education outlined in this paper presents 
a considerable challenge. We will not achieve much by grandiose master 
plans. What is very much' needed are more collaborative approaches among 
all parties with a vested interest in teacher education ,to work towards 
more quality in our teaching force through a number of related strategies. 

Strategies designed to enhance forms of collaboration could consume ~ 
a paper at least this length. It may be however that the establishement 
of a highly prestigious national ppHcy-making body such as suggested 
by Yarger and Jfertens in tteir^vocative paper On Strengthening Teacher 
Education: An Escape ECTkPfeja Vu (1982)' which they tentatively refer 
to, a* the American Education Congress is needed. The plans they sketch 
for moving in this direction deserve serious consideration.. I connend 
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this paper to the reader, for it is at this level of dialogue that^the 
Coctrnission should focus its energy. We have not been without major 
recordations in the past for the 'reform' of teacher education. 
Why many recqrrrrendations have never been well inplemented is under- 
standable in many respects and a^dn goes back to a major point pro- 
moted in this paper- the education of the beginning teacher should be 
^ery much more of a -shared "responsibility than is currently the situa- 
tion and new relationships and new responsibilities must fee forged if 
v*T were to make significant progress in this critical endeavor. Hope- 
• fully/the interrelated strategies outlined in this paper will provide 
sore direction for how and where new relationships can be fostered and 
supported to the benefit of all. 
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